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service. A few claimed that the law, if passed,
would be disastrous for French finances. We
know what to think of that now. There were
those who praised the Little Sisters of the Poor
whom every one admires, and the Sisters of St.
Vincent of Paul, who are close to the heart of
the masses, when the question at issue was the
illegal status of the Jesuits, the Carthusians, the
Assumptionists, and others. As a whole the
clericals made a poor defence of the unau-
thorised orders; they were prevented by their
own precedents. The Republicans were doing
what the Catholic governments had done all
along, and were more liberal with the monks
than Gukot, Villemain, the Due de Broglie, and
Thiers had been.1

In this great parliamentary contention, so vital
for Latin countries and so interesting for all,
the point at issue was not religion. There is
not one line in the discourses of M, Trouillot,
or in those of the Prime Minister, which does
not reflect the greatest respect for genuine re-
ligion. There is, however, a continuous jet of
generous contempt for those who seemed to
plead for religion, when, after all, they were
striving for something else. Waldeck-Rousseau
applied to them the indignant words of Victor

1 Eambaud, Jules Ferry, p. 110.